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FORCIBLE  INTROSPECTION  OF  WOMEN. 


Mr.  Holmes  Coote,  the  well-known  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  remarks — “ That  the  philanthro- 
pist who  would  attempt  to  deal  with  prostitution  on  other 
principles  than  those  of  Him  who  uttered  this  warning  and 
advice,  ‘ Let  him  that  is  without  sin  amongst  you  cast  the 
first  stone,’  must  needs  be  both  a bold  and  ignorant  man ; 
bold,  because  he  attempts  in  defiance  of  such  warning  to  do 
that  which  has  failed  in  every  known  clime  and  age  ; ig- 
norant, because  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  in  the  sight  of 
their  Maker  men  and  women  stand  with  equal  rights,  and 
that  no  blessing  will  attend  legislation  which  presses  un- 
equally on  one  sex  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  other.” 
As  I entirely  concur  in  these  views  I shall,  with  your  per- 
mission, first  question  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere 
for  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease  by  the  forcible  in- 
trospection of  women.  There  are  certain  natural  rights 
belonging  to  every  woman,  even  the  most  outcast,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  men  born  of  women  are  bound  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  respect.  The  attempt  to  enforce  such  laws 
as  are  embodied  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  of  1866 
and  1869,  will  assuredly  fail  in  their  professed  object,  and 
undoubtedly  tend,  in  many  ways,  to  injure  and  weaken  the 
Government  that  sanctions  them.  I make  these  observa- 
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tions  with  the  more  confidence  because,  as  I am  informed,, 
a British  Parliament  is  the  first  legislative  assembly  in  the 
world  that  has  ever  legalized  such  violations  of  the  person, 
and  because  it  is  clear  these  Acts  were  smuggled  through 
the  House  under  a misleading  title,  unknown  to  the  con- 
stituencies, and  unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of  members 
themselves. 

I am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  times  of  great 
public  danger,  in  cases  of  sudden  pestilence,  or  when  from 
various  causes  a large  portion  of  the  population,  for  no- 
fault of  their  own,  are  threatened  with  calamity,  that  a 
pure  despotism  may  not  only  be  needful,  but  ought  to  be- 
tolerated  by  a free  State  ; but  three  essentials  are  requisite. 
In  the  first  place,  the  necessity  must  be  undoubted ; in 
the  second,  the  law  must  be  limited  to  the  shortest  possible- 
period  ; and  above  all,  it  must  be  impartially  applied — not 
limited  to  one  sex  only.  The  Editor  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
cjkal  Review  remarks — “ Even  where  considerable  danger 
exists  to  a section  of  the  population,  against  which  it  cannot 
protect  itself,  legislation  ought  to  be  slow  to  interfere — 
where  the  dangers  apprehended  arise  out  of  those  natural 
Divine  Laws  which  affix  trouble,  or  even  death,  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression.”  That  these  penalties  extend 
beyond  the  first  transgressor  is  not  a circumstance  that  will 
warrant  the  exceptional  intervention  of  the  State.  It  is 
not  venereal  affections  only,  but  all  kinds  of  calamities — 
the  penalties  of  sin  or  folly  in  a parent  that  are  visited  on 
his  children  and  connections.  “ It  must  be  admitted,” 
says  Mr.  Simon,  “ that  the  living  a loose  life,  and  catching 
disease,  are  private  voluntary  acts,  from  which  no  citizen 
has  any  right  to  call  upon  Government  to  protect  him.” 
If  it  be  urged  that  the  evil  does  not  stop  with  the  first 
sufferer,  but  may  spread  to  the  innocent,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  misdeed  and  misfortune  ; and  to  constitute 
grounds  for  State  interference  it  must  be  shown,  First, 
that  the  damage  done  by  venereal  disease  is  so  gigantic  as 
to  altogether  over-rule  the  sound  general  policy  of  non- 
interference ; second,  that  such  interference  would  be,  at 
least,  effectual  (which  is  positively  denied)  ; and  third, 
also  that  the  good  to  be  attained  would  be  worth  the 
cost. 

The  Association  which  has  been  formed  to  extend  this- 
Act  to  the  whole  of  the  women  of  this  country,  holds  that 
sufferers  under  any  kind  of  contagious  diseases,  are  dan- 
gerous members  of  society,  and  should  be  prevented  from 
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•communicating  their  maladies  to  others,  which  is  a very 
-simple  and  easy  method  of  settling  the  whole  question. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a moment— if  we  admit  this 
principle,  where  is  it  to  end  ? We  must  seize  and  shut  up 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  affected  with  any  kind  of 
contagious  or  infectious  malady.  We  must  separate  the 
seriously  ill  or  dying  husband  from  the  wife  ; the  sick  wife 
from  the  husband ; children  from  their  parents  and  friends ; 
break  up  all  familiy  ties  in  times  of  misfortune  and  afflic- 
tion, and  at  moments  when  they  are  most  needed  and  most 
endearing.  The  author  already  quoted  remarks  that, 
“ Even  confining  the  question  to  venereal  diseases,  are  we 
prepared  to  allow  the  interference  of  the  State  1 Can  we 
bring  ourselves  to  imagine  the  State  interfering  in  the  case 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  these  diseases  to  others  ? ” The  Association,  previously 
referred  to,  places  no  limit  nor  condition  upon  the  duty  of 
the  State  in  preventing  contagious  diseases.  Let  us  try  and 
put  this  straight.  Two  principles  may  be  laid  down  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  question  of  State  interference  may 
be  answered  ; for  it  is  obvious  that  a population  of 
Englishmen  are  not  to  be  treated  as  children  who  are 
entirely  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  And  the  first 
principle  of  British  legislation  may  be  thus  expressed,  that 
the  State  shall  only  interfere  where  there  exists  a consider- 
able danger  to  a large  section  of  the  public,  against  which 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence  will  not  suffice 
for  protection.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  instancing  the 
provisions  made  by  law  for  the  safety  of  travellers  by  rail- 
way, or  by  ships,  for  the  disinfection  of  public  convey- 
ances, and  generally  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  upon 
premises  over  which  the  sufferer  has  no  control.  Now,  it 
•certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care 
and  prudence  will  not  protect  a man  from  venereal  disease. 
If  he  deliberately  puts  his  head  into  the  lion’s  mouth,  he 
is  very  properly  left  to  take  the  natural  consequences  of 
his  folly  ; and  the  fornicator  has  less  right  to  ask  for  pro- 
tection because  his  conduct  is  immoral,  although  not  le- 
gally criminal,  and  public  and  private  immorality  is  a state 
of  things  against  which  good  government  ever  sets  its  face. 
A gallant  colonel,  who  spoke  recently  at  a public  meeting 
in  favour  of  the  Acts,  remarked  that— “ Women  had  no 
pight  to  communicate  disease  an  ad  captandum  argu- 
ment, all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes  ; but  it  does  not  go  far 
•enough.  Surely,  nun  have  no  right  to  communicate  dis- 
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ease,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  of  the- 
two  sharers  in  a common  offence,  even  so  far  as  the  spread 
of  disease  is  concerned,  the  men  (notably  soldiers  and 
sailors)  are  equal,  if  not  greater  sinners.  Now,  Sir,  I don’t 
find  any  mention  of  men  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
which  are  for  women  only  as  distinguished  from  men  and 
animals.  Moreover,  the  man  who  deliberately  inoculates 
himself  during  the  commission  of  an  immoral  act,  is  alone 
to  blame  for  his  misfortune.  It  is  not  just  to  say  only 
that  women  communicate  disease,  as  though  they  had  spon- 
taneously generated  an  affection,  which  must  have  been 
previously  communicated  by  a man,  and  as  though  the 
woman  came  to  her  partner  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, when  it  is  clearly  the  male  who  deliberately  seeks 
out  the  female,  and  wilfully  contracts  the  malady  with  his 
eyes  open,  and  well  aware  of  the  risk  he  incurs.  I think, 
also,  Sir,  that  in  apportioning  the  penalties  for  this  fault, 
we  ought  to  remember,  as  a matter  of  manly  feeling,  that 
the  man  is  tempted  only  by  lust,  while  the  woman  is  con- 
stantly urged  by  suffering,  by  bribes,  by  cruel,  biting 
poverty,  and  absolute  want  of  the  necf-ssaries  of  life.  We 
are  told  that  women  make  a trade  of  their  persons,  and 
that  Government  has  a right  to  regulate  trades — in  fact,  to 
supervise  the  persons  of  prostitutes  in  order  that  the  for- 
nicator may  have  a good  article  for  his  money.  Well,  Sir, 
the  trade  in  question  is  an  immoral  trade,  and  if  Govern- 
ment is  to  avoid  implication  in  its  immorality,  I humbly 
conceive  that  it  must  avoid,  either  virtually  or  actually,, 
licensing  or  regulating  it  at  all. 

In  fact,  the  less  Government  has  to  do  with  prostitution 
— except  in  the  way  of  suppression,  keeping  it  within  de- 
cent limits — the  better. 

What  should  we  say  if  a deputation  of  prostitutes 
waited  on  Parliament,  demanding  despotic  and  indecent 
laws  to  be  directed  only  against  men,  on  the  ground  that 
they — the  men — communicated  disease  to  them  and  their 
children  ! A sanitary  law  applicable  to  one  sex  only  is  an 
absurdity.  Let  me  follow  out  this  trade  argument  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  trade  without  a 
buyer  and  a seller.  If  the  trade  be  infamous,  both  are 
guilty  ; if  not  infamous,  why  punish  the  woman  ? If  you 
say  you  don’t  punish  her,  then  I say  that  the  periodical 
examination,  at  the  option  of  police  spies,  of  those  who 
are  not  diseased  is  pure  torture,  and  utterly  indefensible 
on  any  plea.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  it  is  clearly  the  de- 
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mand  which  creates  the  supply,  and  the  male  sinner  is  most 
to  blame.  Who  pays  for  the  rouge,  the  finery,  and  the 
wine  ? Who  seduces,  keeps,  abandons,  and  then  indis- 
criminately patronises  these  poor  women  ? and  who  when 
they  turn  to  honest  labour,  employs  them  on  starvation 
wages  ? Why,  Sir,  according  to  the  last  census,  there  were 
20,000  needle-women  in  London  alone,  who  were  unable 
to  earn  more  than  from  two  to  five  shillings  a week,  and 
the  Times  of  the  same  period  tells  us  that  well-born 
women  were  dying  from  want  while  making  shirts  at  two 
shillings  a week.  Let  us  not  forget  while  visiting  all  the 
penalties  upon  the  weaker— the  les3  erring  and  more 
tempted  of  two  sharers  in  a common  offence — that  the 
Eros  of  our  streets  is  the  child  not  of  Venus,  but  the  off- 
spring of  misery  and  starvation.  But  what  shall  you  say 
when  I tell  you  that  the  law  is  not  confined  to  prostitutes ; 
that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  class  who  are  said  to  make  a 
trade  of  their  persons  ; but  that  it  entirely  abolishes  legal 
safeguards  for  all  women,  and  places  the  freedom,  honour, 
and  sacred  personal  rights  of  all  (certainly  all  of  humble 
station)  under  the  brutal  control  of  the  lowest  executives, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  spy — who  are  disguised  in  plain 
clothes — and  who  make  offensive  overtures  to  decent  wo- 
men in  order  to  multiply  the  number  of  apparent  cases 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  acts  ? No  slander  is  so 
cruel  as  an  attack  upon  a woman’s  reputation,  and  if  you 
do  not  share  the  indignation  with  which  I have  read  the 
following  scraps  of  Parliamentary  evidence,  I have  strangely 
mistaken  the  noble  Profession  to  which  I have  the  honour 
to  belong.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  says  to  the 
examining  Surgeon  : — 

“ Suppose  the  police  bring  up  a woman  who  is  a modest 
woman,  surely  she  would  decline  to  submit  ? ” The  reply 
is — “ No,  for  this  reason  : the  police,  acting  on  their  own 
impressions  ” (mark  the  phrase  ! ),  “ say,  if  you  don’t  sub- 
mit, you  go  before  the  bench.”  Let  us  realise  the  situa- 
tion for  one  moment.  A policeman,  in  plain  clothes, 
takes  into  custody  a respectable  girl  or  woman,  and  tells 
her  that  unless  she  submits  to  have  her  person  violated 
with  a surgical  instrument,  periodically  for  a year,  that 
he  shall  take  her  before  a bench  of  magistrates,  and 
swear  that  he' — the  moral  policeman ! — thinks  something ; 
for  that  is  all  that  is  required.  In  fact,  we  have  evidence 
to  show  that  they  ignore  magistrates  altogether,  and 
threaten  them  with  three  months’  imprisonment  if  they 
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refuse  to  submit  to  immediate  registration  a3  common 
prostitutes.  Why  do  these  modest  women  submit  ? Be- 
cause they  are  frightened,  ignorant,  and  friendless.  They 
don’t  understand  the  law.  They  have  no  counsel  to 
speak  for  them.  They  dread  the  bench  and  the  police  ; 
they  know  that  such  an  accusation  before  the  magistrates 
means  loss  of  situation  and  character — in  short,  means 
ruin  ; they  know  also  that  they  have  no  chance  against 
the  only  witness,  who  is  the  man  paid  to  accuse  them  ! 
and  we  are  told  that  “ they  trust  instinctively  to  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  doctor So  they  are  laid  out,  registered,  and 
their  persons  exposed  and  examined  with  the  speculum, 
after  which  delicate  operation  they  are  told  to  come  again 
in  a few  days  for  a repetition  of  the  process.  This  is 
called  with  grim  irony  “ the  voluntary  submission  ! ” 

Dr.  Barr,  of  Aldershot,  being  asked  respecting  some 
women  that  the  police  had  been  “ searching  ” for,  as  to 
what  class  of  life  they  belonged  to,  replied, — “ Dress- 
makers, married  women,  the  wives  of  labourers  and  small 
tradesmen,  and  domestic  servants  of  course.”  Further, 
he  is  asked  about  the  village  of  Frimley,  near  Sandhurst, 
and  replies — “ Occasionally  I get  a labourer’s  wife.”  Mr. 
Parson’s  being  asked  how  it  was  that  modest  women  sub- 
mitted, replied — “ Why,  if  they  go  to  the  Magistrate’s 
Court  it  is  known  all  over  the  town,  and  the  husband 
and  friends  become  acquainted  with  it.”  Fancy,  a com- 
mon prostitute  with  husband  and  friends  ignorant  of  her 
mode  of  life  ! Again,  Mr.  Parsons  is  asked — “ Have  you 
had  many  cases  of  virtuous  women  brought  up  by  the 
police  ?”  He  replies — “ No,  not  many."  “ Have  you  had 
half-a-dozen  such  cases  Observe  the  cautious  reply — 
“ I should  think  less  than  that.”  The  Act  had  not  been 
in  operation  quite  five  months  when  he  was  examined. 
He  continues — “ The  Committee  are  aware  that  women 
have  the  power  of  appeal,  but  of  that  they  will  not  avail 
themselves,  because  if  they  are  obliged  to  go  into  court  it 
is  at  once  known  to  their  friends.  Consequently, he  says, 
they  prefer  to  come  to  me  for  a periodical  examination, 
rather  than  go  before  a bench  of  magistrates,  although 
either  alternative  is  a very  painful  one.  Out  of  many 
thousands  that  I have  examined,  there  were  not  above 
three  or  four  orders  from  a magistrate.”  Dr.  Brewer 
asks — “ Has  any  woman  been  brought  by  false  acusations?” 
Mr.  Parson  replies — “ Yes,”  aud  goes  on  to  say,  “ One  or 
two  women  have  offered  to  take  their  oaths  that  they  were 
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modest  women,  and  nobody  has  anv  power  to  release  them 
hut  the  magistrate,  to  whom  they  are  unwilling  to  go.”  The 
chairman  says— “ Were  they  brought  up  by  the  police  ? ” 
Answer — “ They  were  ! ! ” The  examiner  continues — 
*l  So,  then  modest  women  submit  for  fear  of  being  taken 
before  the  magistrates  1 ” Answer — “ Unqestiona  lly 
Further,  we  read  of  a virgin  denounced  out  of  spite,  and 
discovered  to  be  such  on  examination  ; and  of  children 
brought  up  by  the  police,  crying  so  like  babies  that  the 
humane  examiner  sends  for  their  mothers  (who  cry  too) 
before — before  what  ? Why  before  he  introspects  the 
children’s  genital  organs.  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  asks — 
“ What  course  is  taken  with  reference  to  girls,  milliners, 
dressmakers,  and  others,  who  are  at  work  all  day,  and 
who  supplement  ( i.e .,  are  supposed  to  supplement)  their 
earnings  by  prostitution  ?”  The  answer  is — “ They  are 
classed  as  common  prostitutes  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act ! ” Further,  Mr.  Parsons  in  reply  to  Dr.  Brewer, 
says — “ If  you  confine  the  Act  to  women,  who  are  prosti- 
tutes— i.e.,  who  get  their  living  by  it,  it  would  not  be  of 
the  slightest  use.”  Again,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tipping,  he 
remarks,  that — “Before  the  Act  came  into  operation  the 
Government  applied  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  supply 
them  with  some  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  women. 
They  went  through  all  those  large  towns,  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  so  on,  and  found  out  from  the 
brothel-keepers,  publicans,  and  others,  the  number  of 
women  gaining  a livelihood  by  prostitution.  I know 
very  well  (he  adds)  that  now  that,  number  is  doubled,  and  I 
believe  the  increase  has  arisen  from  the  discovery  of  per- 
sons who  are  attempting  clandestine  prostitution,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  because  the  openly  avowed  common 
prostitute  is  as  well  known  as  any  one  else.”  What  is 
Mr.  Berkeley  Hill’s  oft  repeated  and  widely  circulated 
assertion,  that  the  law  only  applies  to  “notoriously  vicious 
women — women  who  seduce  for  gain,”  worth  in  the  face 
of  evidence  such  as  this  ? In  fact,  the  law  mikes  women 
prostitutes  by  enforced  registration,  who  never  were  and 
never  would  have  been  but  for  its  cruel  and  unjust  pro- 
visions. Thus,  it  is  evident  that  this  law  is  applied  to 
the  utter  debasement  of  a class  of  women  who  are  merely 
suspected  of  incontinence  by  policemen  ; and  if  I am  told 
that  there  is  no  class  among  men  analogous  to  the  women 
who  trade  in  their  person,  I reply  that  there  are  plenty 
suspected  of  incontinence,  who  seduce,  debauch,  and  dis- 
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ease  women,  and  who  are  just  counterparts  of  the  poor 
girls  who  are  herded  like  cattle  and  periodically  violated 
at  the  present  moment  in  our  garrison  towns,  in  order 
that  such  men  may  he  vicious  with  impunity — not  that  I 
would  defend  the  application  of  the  law  to  men,  because 
1 look  upon  the  whole  thing,  applied  to  either  sex,  as 
both  a crime  and  a blunder.  So  much  tor  the  social  effects 
of  a law  which  is  clearly  unjust  in  principle,  obscene  in 
practice,  and,  in  my  opinion,  demoralizing  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  remains  now  to  consider  how  far  it  is  defen- 
sible on  purely  sanitary  grounds,  and  in  briefly  considering 
this  portion  of  my  subject,  I ehall  first  deny  in  toto  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  exceptional  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  contagious  venereal  diseases.  The  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  surgeons,  both  civil  and  military,  goes  to 
show,  that  these  diseases  have  for  the  last  two  centuries 
been  declining  both  in  extent  and  virulence,  both  in  the 
army  and  out  of  it,  until  we  can  scarcely  recognise  them 
as  the  maladies  described  by  our  forefathers.  Dr.  Balfour,, 
head  of  the  statistical  branch  of  the  Medical  Board,  says, 
“ It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Act  there  had  been  a progressive  decrease  at 
all  the  military  stations  in  the  amount  of  this  class  of 
diseases,”  and  I find  from  a reference  to  the  same  gentle- 
man’s tables  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  evidence  of 
Lords  and  Common’s  Committees,  that  venereal  diseases 
were  falling  off  in  the  following  proportion  among  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
At  Devonport  and  Plymouth  there  was  a reduction  of 
151  cases  per  1,000  ; at  Chatham  and  Sheerness  of  59  ; 
at  Thorncliffe  of  108  ; at  Woolwich  of  269  ; at  Aider- 
shot  of  106;  at  Portsmouth  of  174  per  1 ,000,  without 
any  interference  whatever.  Surgeon-Major  Wyatt  of  the 
Coldstreams,  speaking  before  the  Act  had  passed,  says — 
“We  never  see  now  the  ravages  formerly  committed  on 
the  appearance  and  aspect  of  the  men.  The  cases  we  see 
are  of  an  exceedingly  mild  type.”  Mr.  Byrne,  of  the 
Dublin  Lock  Hospital,  states — “There  is  not  nearly  so 
much  syphilis  as  there  used  to  be  ; formerly,  we  used  to 
see  daily  in  the  streets  persons  who  had  lost  their  noses 
from  syphilis  ; now,  you  will  not  see  such  a case  for 
years.”  Mr.  Syme  says— “None  of  the  serious  effects 
formerly  derived  from  syphilis  ever  appear,  and  even  the 
trivial  ones  comparatively  seldom  present  themselves  ; ” 
and  Mr.  Simon  remarks  that — “ Even  the  worst  form  of 
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venereal  affection,  true  syphilis,  is  not  in  an  enormous 
\ majority  of  cases  of  more  than  transient  importance  to 
the  persons  attacked/  The  best  authorities  state  that 
prostitutes  who  suffer  most  from  such  affections  are  as  a 
rule  rather  healthier  and  longer  lived  than  married 
women  or  female  operatives,  who  lead  orderly  lives  ; and 
English  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  said  to  suffer  to  an 
almost  equal  extent  are  certainly  the  finest  body  of  men 
in  the  world.  Dr.  Druitt  said  that — “ The  cases  of  syphi- 
lis seen  in  London  in  the  present  day,  are  unimportant 
and  soon  got  over:”  And  out  of  twenty  of  the  leading 
practitioners  in  the  Metropolis,  eighteen  declared  that 
they  did  not  meet  with  the  after  effects  of  that  disease  in 
the  cases  coming  under  their  care.  Many  surgeons  who 
have  been  in  practice  from  twenty  to  forty  years  have 
assured  me  that  they  have  never  seen  a severe  case  of 
syphilis  in  the  whole  time  ; and  the  editor  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  in  a recent  article,  remarked  that  even 
taking  the  notched  teeth  and  other  signs  attributed  to 
inherited  syphilis,  they  certainly  did  not  occur  in  one 
of  5,000  of  our  population.  I need  not  dwell  on  these 
facts.  No  one  denies  them.  And  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  there  is  less  necessity  for  legislation  now  than 
there  ever  has  been  any  time  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
We  are  told  by  the  Association  for  extending  this  Act  to 
the  whole  of  the  women  of  this  country,  that  the  vene- 
real disease  (mark  the  term  !)  is  a disease  of  the  gravest 
character,  constantly  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 
Now,  about  fourteen-fifteenths  of  these  cases  are  entirely 
local  affections  — gonorrhoea  and  non-infecting  sores  of 
no  consequence,  either  to  the  patients  themselves  or  any 
body  else — certainly  not  diseases  of  grave  character;  and 
there  is  no  disease  whatever  of  venereal  origin  that  is 
constantly  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  Only 
one  case  in  fourteen  or  fifteen,  where  the  constitution  be- 
comes affected,  is  truly  syphilitic,  and  this  is  the  only 
affection  which  can  be  considered  a' matter  of  State  con- 
cern. Yet,  M.  Fournier  tells  us  that  if  this  worst  form 
is  judiciously  treated,  not  more  than  five  persons  in  100 
affected  would  be  seriously  injured.  In  fact,  we  all  know 
that  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  even  of  true  syphilis,  are 
readily  and  permanently  cured,  never  afterwards  troubling 
the  patient,  or  affecting  his  offspring ; and  it  is  a fact  that, 
the  milder  affections,  gonorrhoea  and  soft  sores,  though 
unimportant  of  themselves  are  still  great  checks  upon 
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incontinence,  and  consequently  the  means  ot  saving  thou- 
sands from  the  more  serious  malady.  I shall  next  deny, 
Sir,  that  the  means  proposed  would  suffice  to  attain  the 
object  in  view,  and  I do  so  on  the  following  grounds  : — 
First,  in  face  of  the  most  satisfactory  decline,  prior  to 
legislation,  as  indicated  in  the  tables  already  quoted,  I 
find  since  the  adoption  of  the  Act  up  to  the  latest  pub- 
lished reports,  to  the  end  of  1868,  that  there  has  been  at 
the  same  six  stations  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  Chatham 
and  Sheeruess,  Shorncliffe,  Woolwich,  Aldershot,  Ports- 
mouth, a slight  diminution  at  three,  a large  increase  at 
one,  and  a decided  increase  at  two,  showing  an  aggregate 
increase  of  sixty-six  per  6,000  of  force  under  the  Act,  in 
face  of  a decline  prior  to  the  Act  of  871  for  the  same 
number.  Taking  Devonport  and  Portsmouth,  the  stations 
where  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  said  to  have  been 
obtained,  the  number  of  cases  per  2,000  was  in  1860, 
943  ; in  1864  it  was  626  ; a diminution  of  317  without 
any  act.  In  1868  it  was  628,  an  increase  of  two  after  four 
years’  trial  of  the  system  under  most  favourable  conditions. 
In  the  same  way  if  we  take  the  three  stations  last  brought 
under  the  Acts,  Shornclilfe,  Woolwich,  and  Aldershot,  the 
number  at  these  three  stations  combined  in  1860  was 
1,139  per  3,000  ; in  1866  it  was  671,  a reduction  of  468 
without  any  Act.  In  1868,  it  was  725,  an  increase  of  54 
in  two  years  under  the  regulation  system.  We  get  similar 
evidence  from  abroad.  Dr.  Huet,  first  physician  to  the 
Hospital  at  Amsterdam,  has  published  an  elaborate  report 
on  prostitution,  and  the  effects  of  the  regulation  system. 
On  disease  in  the  army,  he  takes  several  cities,  and  com- 
pares the  amount  of  disease  in  the  aggregate  among  the 
men,  several  years  before  the  adoption  of  periodical  exami- 
nations of  prostitutes  and  several  years  after  its  adoption. 
Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  its  results.  Before 
the  introduction  of  ordinances  1,786  cases  amongst  15,913 
soldiers  yearly,  after  the  introduction  2,241  cases  in  16,S10 
— i.e.,  1 1*2  per  cent,  before,  and  13'3  per  cent,  after.  An 
exactly  similar  sequence  of  events  has  been  noticed  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Act  the 
number  of  admissions  per  1,009  was  166  ; but  in  1S68 
the  number  rose  to  199  under  the  operation  of  the 
law.  The  last  report  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Bombay  affords  similar  evidence  as  to  inefficiency,  but 
I cannot  quote  further.  Why  should  such  regulations 
fail  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view  ? The  reason 
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is  plain.  The  periodical  examination  of  prostitutes  affords 
a false  security.  They  make  vice  apparently  safe  and 
increase  its  prevalence,  but  they  are  in  reality  as  futile  as 
they  are  filthy.  Mr.  Evans  who  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  French  system,  and  its  effects  upon 
our  Army  of  Occupation  at  Valenciennes  says — “ it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  condition  which  communi- 
cates disease  in  the  female,  is  only  to  be  known  by  its 
effects ; and  it  is  thus,  that  Government  regulations  for 
checking  disease  so  entirely  fail  in  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  view.”  This  observation  is  especially  true  of 
syphilis,  the  only  disease  we  are  interested  in  checking. 
Thus,  I find  from  Ch.  Puche  and  Fournier’s  table,  that  of 
873  men  under  their  care  for  syphilis,  625  contracted  the 
disease  (believing  themselves  safe)  from  registered  and 
regularly  inspected  women.  Dr.  Vintras  says,  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  truo  syphilis  in  Paris  are 
derived  from  inspected  women.  Mr.  Simon,  who  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  first  pathologists  in  Europe, 
says — “ the  various  local  states  which  most  habitually 
spread  the  infection  of  true  syphilis,  are  constantly  over- 
looked in  examinations  made  expressely  for  their  dis- 
covery.” Dr.  Aitken  inhis  well  known  work  on  the  “ Science 
of  Medicine,”  says — “ Medical  inspections  are  formal  and 
look  useful ; but  the  infecting  sore,  the  true  syphilitic  one 
can  rarely  be  detected  in  the  female.”  In  another  part  of 
his  work  he  observes,  “ the  syphilitic  sore,  when  it  does 
occur  in  women,  is  readily  overlooked,  even  when  searched 
for  with  great  care  aided  by  a vaginal  examination  with 
the  speculum.”  Dr.  Macloughlin  during  twenty-seven 
years’  practice  in  Paris,  made  a point,  whenever  practicable, 
of  examining  the  women  from  whom  his  patients  had  con- 
tracted syphilis,  and  he  says  it  was  extremely  rare  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  infection  in  the  female,  and  Mr.  Slcey, 
writing  to  Dr.  Macloughlin  and  referring  to  these  facts,  says, 
— “ I am  convinced  in  common  with  many  surgeons,  that 
every  form  of  sore,  and  every  variety  of  discharge,  from 
the  slightest  to  the  severest  in  intensity,  are  obtained  from 
women  who  have  not  discoverable  indications  of  disease  of 
any  kind.”  I could  quote  pages  of  similar  testimony.  Do 
not  these  facts  totally  uproot  the  very  groundwork  of  the 
Acts  ? If  it  is  alleged  that,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of 
diagnosis  the  worst  cases  may  be  detected,  then  I say 
syphilis  is  the  only  disease  of  consequence,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  disease  you  can  so  rarely  discover  in  the  female. 
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Besides,  the  working  of  the  Act  has  proved  that  the  worst 
cases  are  most  eager  to  apply  voluntarily  to  hospitals  for 
cure.  In  fact,  to  use  Lord  Lennox’s  expression  (who 
fancied  he  was  defending  compulsion  when  proving  it  was 
not  needed),  “they  flock  to  the  hospitals.”  Lefort  says — 
“what  with  infection  derived  from  inspected  women,  and 
the  effect  of  the  system  in  multiplying  clandestine  pros- 
titutes, the  means  employed  against  syphilis  in  Paris  amount 
to  nothing.”  Like  most  Frenchmen,  he  has  a remedy 
absolutely  indispensable  to  success.  Here  it  is  : 40,000 
clandestine  prostitutes  must  be  forced  on  the  register  ; 
children  under  age  must  be  registered  in  spite  of  their 
parents  ; the  whole  must  be  compelled  to  live  in  brothels 
for  greater  convenience  of  inspection.  Moreover,  Lan- 
cereaux  and  all  other  authorities  state,  that  the  examina- 
tions must  be  multiplied.  Once  a week  is  absurd.  They 
should  take  place  at  least  every  other  day , and  the  women 
must  be  shut  up  several  hours  before  they  are  inspected 
and  carefully  watched,  so  that  they  may  not  wipe  away 
discharges  or  use  syringes.  Then  they  must  be  examined 
and  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  stripped  skin,  carefully 
inspected,  and  the  genital  organs  introspected.  Surely, 
that  is  enough?  The  woman  may  go  now?  No,  Sir  ! 
Lancereaux  says  (and  I can  quote  no  higher  nor  more 
modern  authority),  “ it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  care- 
fully introspect  the  anus  with  a speculum,  and  to  keep 
women  prisoners  after  recovery  who  have  had  sores,  lest 
secondary  symptoms  should  crop  up  in  course  of  time  !” 
All  authorities  are  agreed  that  after  all  the  slightest  possi- 
ble security  is  ever  obtained,  and  the  head  of  the  Parisian 
Police,  Commissionaire  interrogateur,  and  Chef  de  Bureau 
de  Moeurs,  solemnly  warns  us  that  to  obtain  any  good  at 
all  we  must  inspect  as  frequently  and  carefully  as  the 
authorities  I have  just  quoted  have  proposed.  Nothing 
less  will  do.  He  mournfully  adds  that — “ all  the  results 
prove  that  prostitution  is  increasing  in  Piiris,  and  that  it 
is  more  dangerous  than  ever  to  the  public  health.  The 
evil  is  a moral  and  social  one,  and  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  police,  nor  by  legislative  measures.”  In  a letter  to 
Mrs.  Butler,  the  same  authority  says — “ by  science  we  have 
increased  and  not  diminished  the  evil.”  There  are  at  the 
present  moment  iu  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
police,  9,500  patients  under  treatment  in  hospitals  for 
venereal  diseases,  and  47,500  cases  at  the  very  lowest  com- 
putation in  a city,  the  population  of  which  is  one  half  that 
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of  London  (i.e.,  a million  and-a-half),  while  among  a poor 
population  of  a million  and  a-half  in  London  we  find  from 
Mr.  WagstafTs  careful  investigations,  and  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  there  are  only  455 
cases  of  syphilis.  In  fact,  the  system  by  giving  a false 
sscurity,  offers  a direct  inducement  to  thousands,  especially 
married  men,  to  contract  disease.  The  examinations  fail 
also  because  healthy  women  by  mediate  contagion  com- 
municate infection  ; because  owing  to  the  menstrual  period 
they  cannot  be  carried  out  in  a large  number  of  cases, 
(thirty  in  one  day  at  one  station  have  not  been  examined 
on  this  account)  ; because  also  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish gonorrhoea  from  leucorrhoea.  Again,  women  are 
exposed  to  great  danger  of  infection  from  contaminated 
instruments.  In  a short  space  of  time  seventeen  cases  of 
communication  by  the  Eustachian  catheter  were  recorded 
in  Paris,  and  if  we  do  not  hear  more  of  its  transmission  by 
the  vaginal  speculum,  it  is  simply  owing  to  the  seat  of  the 
evil.  The  examinations  fail,  too,  because  the  inspection 
and  restriction  of  one  sex  only  for  a disease  common  to, 
and  propagated  by  both  sexes,  is  not  only  a cruel  injustice 
but  is  a delusion  and  a snare  ; and  they  also  fail  because 
the  system  calls  into  existence  and  fosters  a numerous  class 
of  clandestine  prostitutes  who,  from  fear  of  detection,  con- 
ceal their  disease  and  become  permanent  sources  of  infec- 
tion. Now,  Sir,  we  have  been  accused  of  wishing  to  see 
people  go  on  suffering  from  venereal  diseases.  We  do  not. 
We  believe  that  such  laws  increase  the  evil,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  we  oppose  them.  We  know  also  that 
other  means  entirely  unobjectionable,  Christian  and  merciful , 
would  suffice.  The  advocates  of  the  Act  constantly  point 
to  their  hospitals  as  though  the  hospitals  were  the  essence 
of  their  system.  We  don't  object  to  hospitals.  We  object 
to  spies,  and  periodical  examinations  of  healthy  women  ; 
which  is  the  real  essence  of  their  system,  and  all  we  stipu- 
late for  with  regard  to  hospitals  is,  that  the  doors  shall  be 
open  by  Christian  charity,  and  not  by  the  police.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Lane  says — “ much  more  good  may  be  done  by  free 
hospitals  than  by  police  interference.  Police  regulations 
can  get  only  a certain  number  of  women,  whereas  free 
hospitals  would  attract  all  suffering  from  disease,  even  those 
who  contracted  it  clandestinely  and  who  would  escape  the 
police.”  If  time  permitted  I could  quote  a mass  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  women  who  are  diseased  will  go  any- 
where to  be  cured,  and  everything  beyond  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  inexpedient 
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and  utterly  opposed  to  the  free  spirit  of  all  English  insti- 
tutions. 

It  would  be  well,  Sir,  if  the  advocates  of  this  law  would 
limit  themselves  to  the  possible  everywhere  at  home  and 
abroad.  Such  unjust  statutes  are  regarded  with  aversion, 
and  are  directly  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain  the  voice  of  the  country 
is  loudly  raised  against  them.  Eight  hundred  petitions,, 
signed  by  half-a-million  of  people,  and  representing  in  the 
shape  of  one  chairman  for  large  public  meetings  many  more 
have  already  been  presented  against  them.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  defend  the  Acts  at  any  public  meeting,  and 
if  you  tell  me  that  the  health  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law,  I shall  reply,  “ Vox  populi,  vox  Dei."  I want  the 
medical  profession  to  be  rid  of  the  discredit  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Holmes  Coote  tells  us  that  the  few  earnest 
men,  among  whom  he  was  a principal  worker,  and  who 
met  to  discuss  means  of  giving  shelter  to  sick  prostitutes, 
“ would  have,  scouted  ” this  miserable  abortion  of  a law 
which,  he  adds,  “ would  disgrace  a despotic  monarchy.” 
George  Thomson  the  w'ell-know7n  anti-slavery  orator, 
remarked  at  a recent  meeting  in  this  town,  that,  “ these 
Acts  exceed  the  constitutional  power  of  Parliament.” 
He  says  : — “ They  have  sanctioned  a measure  which  is  at 
once  immoral,  indecent,  and  revolting,  and  a most 
atrocious  invasion  of  the  sacred  and,  as  I believe,  in- 
defeasible personal  rights  belonging  to  every  woman,  even 
the  most  degraded  and  most  outcast.”  Professor  Newman 
remarked  at  a recent  meeting  in  London — “ the  state 
maxim  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  wTas  this  ; an  injustice 
to  the  meanest  citizen  is  an  insult  to  the  whole  com- 
munity.” Grant  that  women  who  trade  in  their  persons 
are  the  meanest  of  citizens,  they  do  not  cease  to  be  citizens, 
much  less  to  be 'women.  It  is  not  only  becoming  in  us, 
it  is  our  absolute  duty  to  be  indignant,  and  loudly  to 
declare  our  indignation  at  the  indecent,  depraving,  and 
barbarous  treatment  to  which  fallen  women  are  now  sub- 
jected, as  well  as  at  the  overthrow  of  legal  safeguards  for 
all  women.  When  bodily  instrumental  outrage  is  inflic- 
ted on  females,  no  man  with  a heart  in  him  will  speak  of 
it  softly.  Women,  nay,  wives  and  women  who  recently 
have  been  or  are  about  to  be  mothers  l Such  violation  of 
the  person  is  an  intrinsic  wickedness,  an  indefensible 
atrocity.  Legislation  is  desecrated ; parliament  is  dis- 
honoured ; resistance  becomes  nature’s  own  command 
when  such  things  are  enacted. 


